THE   LIFE   OF   JAMES   RAMSAY   MACDONALD

dead. Now the feeble living have banished these big spirits
the natural union of exhausted Liberalism and triumphant
Toryism has been accomplished. The past is really past.1

All the ugliest and falsest stories of the last four years
were revived and spread broadcast. A hostile clerk
compiled a catalogue of apparent contradictions from
MacDonald's war-time utterances. A host of canvassers
denounced him as a pro-German, a traitor, a loose-liver,
a Bolshevik and an atheist. To all of which it was
almost impossible to reply. As nearly as can ever be
possible in an election campaign, he was silenced. The
Press unanimously declined to report his speeches. At
first indeed it looked as though there would even be no
speeches to report, for a determined attempt to break up
his meetings all but succeeded. His opponent was
welcomed to speak in the local factories in working hours,
but no employer would admit MacDonald. A few
prominent Free Churchmen were bold enough to publish
a manifesto of support for him, but were at once
denounced by the Free Church Council. After a few days
the attempt to silence him broke down, and his supporters,
despite his expostulations, began to carry the war into
the enemy's territory. His last four meetings indeed
were reported in the Labour Leader as "indescribable
scenes of loyalty and affection," And by the end of the
campaign, local betting, which had started at five to one
against MacDonald, was actually two to one in his
favour. J. H. Thomas courageously came over from
Derby to support him, though Barnes, who had remained
in the Government when the other Labour Ministers
resigned, sent a letter of support to his opponent. The
other Labour leaders left him severely alone. Bernard
Shaw, however, appeared on his platform, and, after an

1 Forward, December 14, 1918.
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